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taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
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PURITY IN MUSIC. 
By A. F. Turpaurt. 
(Translated from the German by JoHN BRoADHOUSE.) 

The primary and most essential requisite of a choral 
society is that its members be judiciously chosen from 
genuine lovers of art, that pains are taken to cherish 
to the utmost the love and enjoyment of real art, and 
that an equal distribution of voices is secured. Conse- 
quently an evening set apart for singing must come 
before all mere eating and drinking engagements, 
and all the members must be agreed that an associa- 
tion which needs their united efforts to make and main- 
tain it must not be at the mercy of ordinary pleasures, 
particularly because while in other assemblies the 
absence of one is not much missed, here the omission 
of one voice may cause a total deadlock, and this 
may occur even in choruses where a single trained 
voice may be an indispensable aid tothe others. The 
conductor of the society will therefore have to bestir 
himself to the utmost to prevent the interference, to 
the society’s detriment, of the frivolity and idleness 
allowed and allowable in respect to’other amusements. 
If this course of action be steadily pursued from the 
beginning, and if the members of the society can rely 
upon having classical works of.all kinds placed in 
their hands, the love of it will very soon make the 
needful interest without further prescription. If the 
society have members who may be supposed to have 
a high moral aim they will soon perceive that there is 
a brighter sun in a trained and willing choir than in 
all the dazzling circles of fashion, and there will then 
be no occasion for fault finding with any who declare 
they are unable to give themselves heart and soul to 
so heavenly an art for three hours in a week out of 
one hundred and sixty-eight. When the society con- 
sists of a mixture of good and bad members some 
indulgence must be made, because an even distribution 
of the voices is impossible ; and the better members 
must put up with the annoyance of having to endure a 
general effect, as it is called—mother words, a bawling 
that penetrates doors and windows. 

A second great requirement of a good choral society 
is an extensive musical library, for the best of music 
is liable to pall from the absence of variety; and 
hence it often happens that the oftener some most 
delightful pieces are practised the worse they are 
sung. And again, instrumentalists find that the 
piece they have practised is often played best when 
resumed after a temporary placing aside. A small 
library is very likely to cause people to acquire bad 
likings for want of better material, and to enjoy grain 
and husk equally well. A point should therefore be 
made of giving side by side a variety of masters from 
the earliest down to the present times. Absolute 
predominance should be allowed to no one style or 
composer, or the composers of any one country, nor 
on any account should an entire evening be given to 
the ‘heavy and measured music of the old church 
style, which, shorn of the imposing effect of a church, 
is apt to tire and overstrain the attention, while even 
in church it is hard to bear a long and continuous 
musical performance. But above all things else, care 


should be taken to not only have four-part pieces, but 
also in one, two and three parts, for all the different 
voices, and especially pieces in eight parts or more, 
the distinctive beauty of which lies in their rising to a 











climax, not by increased effect of voice but by acces- 
sion of parts. It often happens that there are only a 
few voices of real excellence, and this makes it very 
necessary to have the resources of an ample library, 
in order to make full use of individual talent. There 
are many difficulties, however, in the way of acquiring 
a good library, and which are of course insurmountable 
if the members are of the same disposition as those 
who spend any amount on finery, trinkets, balls and 
dinners, but decline good music unless it come gra- 
tuitously. Nothing good can come where such a 
paltry spirit prevails; but if there be due liberality 
good results may be hoped for. The best com- 
positions of our countrymen, Handel and Sebastian 
Bach, are in great part in print, as are Handel's 
almost without an exception in England, and partially 
in Germany, which editions, although considerably 
mutilated, always contain a great amount of good 
material. It is easy to obtain the original Hussite, 
Lutheran, and Calvinistic chorales. 

A choral society might even content itself with the 
specimens given in Mortimer’s “Choral Music of 


| the Reformation Period.” (Berlin: 1821, 4 vols.) I 


have already pointed out the national songs that are 
in print. The works of the old Flemish and Dutch 
school are certainly difficult to meet with. To find 
Italian music one is generally obliged to make an 
extended search not only in Rome (where certainly 
much can be obtained from Signor Fortunato Santini) 
but in other places as well, because in Italy, as in 
Spain, a bad habit has prevailed of each locality 
keeping its own productions to itself, or considering 
them better than any others. There are extant, 
however, in print several important Italian works, 
sacred or otherwise, of interest to choral societies, of 
which I can specially mention L. Leo’s ‘ Miserere” 
for eight voices, Pergolesi’s ‘“‘ Stabat Mater ""—which 
is completely spoiled in Hiller’s German edition—a 
Litany and Mass by Durante for four voices, and the 
Collection previously referred to, comprising Allegri 
and Bai’s ‘‘ Misereres,” and Palestrina’s ‘‘ Lamenta- 
tiones,” “ Responsoria,” ‘ Popule meus,” “ Stabat 
Mater,” and “ Fratres ego enim.” To these I should 
add some duets and a Magnificat of Durante, recently 
published at Leipzig and Berlin, and as well Mar- 
cello’s magnificent edition of the Psalms, lately issued 
in Florence, and edited by Cherubini in twelve folio 
volumes. I do not name other minor pieces published 
in periodicals, miscellaneous collections, or elsewhere 
in addition. I have perhaps overlooked a great many 
that are printed because it has always been my aim 
to obtain from Italy itself the most reliable MSS. 
Another duty devolving upon the leader of a society 
devoted to classical music is to attend carefully to the 
practising of the several parts. Thus before the 
execution of a piece all the sopranos should be re- 
hearsed together so far as they require assistance, 
then the altos and the others each separately, and 
this too under the conductor's personal superinten- 
dence, so that when he comes to conduct the final 
performance he may have no ground for complaining 
of the others. It is only thus that the necessary 
steadiness and delicacy can be obtained. Numerous 
points too can thus be detected which in united 
singing would remain unsettled, one part easily 
drowning another, and politeness and consideration 
B2 
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preventing corrections being made as freely as in 
private practice. For accomplished singers, indeed, 
such trials may be unnecessary, but generally they 
cannot be dispensed with. As rule, it is seen that 
those who possess a real taste for art have the reverse 
of dislike for practice, as long as works of good 
quality in their various kinds are tendered to them ; 
for the more pains spent in the pursuit of the beauti- 
ful the greater the appreciation of it. Accomplished 
singers have also the satisfaction of tending by their 
example to encourage and instruct those not so pro- 
ficient; and how easy it is to spare a couple of leisure 
hours, provided one knows in other respects: how to 
make the most of his time! As yet I have not 
referred to public performances, of which many are 
fond, either from vanity, or because from good nature 
they would have every one join in their pleasure. If 
choral societies aim at comprehensive historical infor- 
mation, and give their best talents to those master- 
pieces that take us aside from worldly things, a 
frequent appearance in public would be as paradoxical 
as to invite educated and ignorant alike, without 
distinction, to listen to the rendering of a sublimely 
conceived poem. Itis natural enough that certain 
pieces should be heard in public, and occasionally 
must be so in order to convey pleasure to others. But 
I become more convinced every year that privacy, 
except as regards a few intimate friends, is of the 
utmost importance to choral societies ; for thus, and 
only thus, can be engendered that calm and even 
temper necessary to an earnest passion for music, 
It secures you, moreover, from constrained attempts ; 
for in a public performance the minutest errors must 
be avoided; and this generally requires excessive 
pains from unpretending amateurs. It is always 
best to quietly pass over small defects, and to atone 
for them by abundant excellence; just as in literature 
it is far better to have a general knowledge of classical 
authors, and to risk misunderstanding a word here 
and there than to exhaust all one’s energies over a 
particular volume. Yet while the society shuts its 
doors to the outside world, in order to practise at 
leisure the rendering of first-rate musical works, it is 
always necessary to the conductor of a well-ordered 
society to exercise an unflagging patience and kindly 
indulgence, because from the education, or rather 
mis-education, of our people, their minds are generally 
not as fresh and virgin soil, but pre-occupied with 
certain ideas which debar the appreciation of art at 
first, though afterwards it shows its overwhelming 
charms, as I can testify from experience. It must be 
borne in mind, too, that classical music must always 
have its special foes, whose censure is really its 
highest praise, as well that we have in this lower 
world of ours a tolerably large number who can 
readily see swiftly enough a great deal in what is gay 
and lively, but cannot without much effort grasp the 
profound intention and angelic purity of a different 
style. This, indeed, is more to be expected now than 
ever, as a youthful taste for music of the latter 
description is scarcely fostered by one of our churches ; 
whereas it is of infinite importance that a taste for the 
highest art should be fostered in youth. We have 
only to read Zelter’s most interesting memoir of his 
friend Fasth (Berlin, 1801), to understand the 
obstacles high art has to contend with. To the want 








of preparatory training and capability of apprehension 
must be added the dearth of full deep altos and 
basses, which are greatly needed for numbers of the 
older masterpieces, especially those of Josquin, Senffel, 
Lassa, and Palestrina. For such works as these I 
have to content myself as well as I can with a wood- 
cut instead of a picture, and draw upon my imagina- 
tion to supply the deficiency. There are many who 
are not disposed to tax their imagination for such 
friendly assistance, and so often it may be requisite 
to leave some most admirable composition unessayed. 
But in every instance the principal thing is the choice 
of a good conductor; one versed in classical music, 
able to grasp the score, and inexorable towards self- 
conceit or the vanity of others. Yet this, alas! is 
just the point where with all musical societies the 
least trouble is taken. It too frequently occurs that 
there are found invested with arbitrary authority 
either amateurs who know little or nothing of what 
they should do, and, like the cook in Lichtenberg’s 
Short Stories, can at the best boast of capital appe- 
tites, or else pretentious professionals, who consider 
their own compositions and laboured handiwork 
better than anything else. Deplorable in both cases, 
but the latter decidedly more so than the former. I 
mean that ignorance is at all events usually inclined 
to profit with good temper by the superiority of others, 
whilst a musical autocrat of the ordinary kind is the 
most offensive creature on earth. He has such a 
high opinion of himself, and is so constantly engaged 
in composing, that he never pays attention to classical 
music, and his self-esteem generally causes him to 
fall foul of those who come into contact with him, so 
that he himself may be seen conspicuously on the 
ground he has cleared. Our never-resting prolific 
composers often remind me of a learned old friend 
who was constantly writing himself but never read 
the writings of others; and when a plain allusion 
was made to the subject before his wife, the good 
woman haughtily answered, ‘‘ My husband has no 
need to buy books, he writes his own.” This applies 
to thousands at the present day who pride themselves 
on their own writings and would like to suppress all 
classical music. For this reason certain concerts, 
held far too often, can only be described as pitiful 
exhibitions, where bald and soulless exercises are to 
be heard. It would be well to impress on the con- 
ductors of most choral societies, as well as most of 
our young poets, ‘‘ Do as you like, but spare us your 
own compositions.” This stringent rule may, no 
doubt, often crush a healthy germ ; but it will be con- 
soling to know that the conductor is thus at liberty to 
select the choicest productions of acknowledged clas- 
sical authors for practice. 

So it is that nature allows many a tiny bird to 
perish that eagles may be fed. At the same time 
there may well be exceptions where the conductor 
may really take precedence as a great composer ; but 
it would be a good precaution, the society being first 
provided with standard works and having practised 
them thoroughly, not to allowa conductor addicted to 
composing to put forward his own works unless asked 
todo so. Yet care should be taken that he does not 
show beforehand that he desires to be asked to do so, 
and that he does not give himself out as a great com- 
In the case of a society not possessing a 


poser. 
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good library, want of matter may indeed force it 
back upon its conductor's own productions or upon 
perpetual repetitions of the same pieces. But the 
proverb that ‘ Necessity knows no law” can never 
prove an agreeable lesson except for the truth lying 
in it. 

Next I decidedly recommend the entire exclusion of 
operas—at all events the popular modern operas, 
much talent though there may be in some of them. 
The range of classical works other than opera is 
unlimited, and demands an even balance of mind, par- 
ticularly now when the music one hears from one’s 
earliest days has a wanton and worldly influence, 
which causes everything outside opera to look strange 
from want of familiarity with it; and this can only be 
got rid of by setting aside certain hours in which the 
whole attention may be concentrated on other styles 
than the operatic. In addition, one really hears the 
modern opera music everywhere. Germany is now 
flooded with theatres; the music played in them is 
studiously reproduced at concerts, and social assem- 
blies always draw their musical pleasure from opera. 
All the time too that remains out of the 168 hours of 
the week, after taking therefrom the short harmonic 
evening, can be given if need be to a diligent practice 
of opera at home. Anybody then, who in the face 


of allthis trivial enjoyment, would still demand that 
a choral society should practise modern opera, and 
thereby lay itself open to the charge of frivolity, is like 
the smoker, who at the confessional took his lighted 
pipe out of his mouth, and holding it behind his back 
. began his confession with the request to be allowed 


to continue smoking. Several other things, often 
considered as of secondary importance, deserve the 
most careful thought. First among them I regard 
this :—that the conductor should make the expression 
accurately understood ; to do which he should with 
every possible precaution go through those parts in 
which expression is left, as is often the case in old 
scores, to the individual taste. It is well nigh incre- 
dible how much a piece gains by the simultaneous 
observance of its fortes, pianos, crescendog, and 
diminuendos. If these are not plainly marked in the 
copies of the parts two evils inevitably follow, both 
equally bad; either the singing will be devoid of 
feeling, and so spiritless all through, or else each 
singer will be influenced by his own feelings, and the 
unity of effect be entirely destroyed. There are great 
difficulties indeed in full expressive marks, and in 
attempting them it will be found hard to reconcile 
different tastes ; yet a fixed rule is always to be pre- 
ferred to untutored liberty, which either keeps inactive 
from timidity, or else puts the whole choir into dis- 
order. In the next place it is very important for the 
society to employ a competent translator; for while I 
consider it quite necessary on account of the charm 
of the words to sing the Latin and Italian text in the 
original, the meaning must always be made clear to 
the singers. However in other languages this does 
not hold good, and there German words must be sub- 
stituted in the place of the original, because other- 
wise it is impossible to reckon upon its being even 
properly pronounced. This substitution is often, it 
must be confessed, a very difficult task ; but who that 
cares for the object in view will shrink from the 
trouble? Finally I would direct attention to a matter 





on which, small as it may seem, a great deal depends, 
and that is the advisability of indicating by figures 
the bars in the score of every piece and separate vocal 
parts, and of continuing them, as far as possible, 
without a break throughout. This is the only means 
for specifying quickly and surely the places where a 
slip occurs, and to which consequently it will be 
necessary to refer. To be always counting with the 
finger is very tiresome, and easily causes confusion, as 
miscalculation on some one’s part is generally certain. 
Those who have performed a part fin sonatas for 
two players will at once see how it would lighten 
the labour of practising if the bars were numbered. 
I would also recommend that in copying the parts 
the same clef should always be used for each respec- 
tive part. Tor instance, the alto part should always 
be written in the alto clef, or always in the violin 
clef, for few singers of either sex are equally 
familiar with different clefs, and no benefit can come 
from using at one time one clef and at another time 
a different one, simply because scores are so marked. 
Copyists readily acquire the necessary facility of 
transposing if properly overlooked at first. Many 
may not like my plea for a strict attention to rule in 
what may seem trifles as much as in all others. I, 
on the other hand, have still less fancy for a choral 
society being turned into a Babel. ‘There can be no 
perfection without regard to details; and regularity is, 
as Kant used to say, quite as easy to one used to it as, 
and even easier than, irregularity. Once again: if 
classical music has to contest the prejudice of being 
thought too serious and exacting, such opposition can 
only come from levity or ignorance. In the case of 
well-ordered choral societies it can be only senseless 
prejudice; because if such societies will employ 
themselves with the four kinds of music commended in 
the previous pages—namely, genuine old chorales of 
various churches, compositions in the strict church 
style, compositions in the oratorio style, and lastly 
select national songs of all lands—they will then 
have at command such a complete store of grave and 
gay, of the passionate and tender, of the devotional 
and racy, of the sublime and the romantic, that it 
would not be exaggeration to express the thought 
that has often come to me, and is not mere fancy, that 
I could never grow old in heart if a kind destiny were 
to preserve to me all my life an unimpaired enjoy- 
ment of good music. ‘This has also been the feeling 
of the many talented amateurs who have been asso- 
ciated with me for many years; and I can say that 
nothing has confirmed me in and helped me to the 
contemplation of the noble and great so much as the 
enthusiasm and lively appreciation of which I have 
seen so many cheering proofs during almost the 
whole of my connection with them. And so to me, 
engaged as I am in the pursuit of stringent profes- 
sional duties, fine music cherishing a bright flame in 
the soul has become as valuable as the noonday sun. 
Often have I said from my very soul with Luther— 
and will here say once again—“ Music is a fair and 
glorious gift of God. ‘I would not for the world 
forego my humble share of music.” 





Arter some delay a double number of Dr, Grove's “ Dictionary ot 
Music and Musicians” has appeared. As “Schubert” and 
‘* Schumann,” both by Dr, Grove himself, are included, the number is 
of great interest. We hope to review it at length next month. 
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THE GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS. 
By Georce T. Ferris. 





OLE Butt. 


IV. 

In 1836 and 1837 Ole Bull gave one hundred and 
cighty concerts in England during the space of sixteen 
months. By this time he had become famous, and a 
mere announcement sufficed to attract largeaudiences. 
Subsequently he visited successively every town of 
importance in Europe, earning large amounts of money 
and golden opinions everywhere. For a long time 
our artist used a fine Guarnerius violin and afterward 
a Nicholas Amati, which was said to be the finest 
instrument of this make in the world. But the violin 
Ole Bull prized in latter years above all others was the 
famous Gaspar di Salo with the scroll carved by 
Benvenuto Cellini. Mr. Barnett Phillips, an American 
littérateur, tells the story of this noble old instrument, 
as related in Ole Bull’s words :— 

‘‘Well, in 1839 I gave sixteen concerts at Vienna, 
and then Rhehazek was the great violin collector. I 


saw at his house this violin for the first time. I just 
went wild overit. ‘Will you sell it?’ I]asked. ‘ Yes,’ 
was the reply—‘ for one quarter of all Vienna.’ Now 


Rhehazek was really as poor as a church mouse. 
‘Though he had no end of money put out in the most 
valuable instruments, he never sold any of them unless 
when forced by hunger. I invited Rhehazek to my 
concerts. I wanted to buy the violin so much that I 
made him some tempting offers. One day he said to 
me, ‘ See here, Ole Bull, if I do sell the violin, you 
shall have the preference at four thousand ducats.’ 
‘Agreed,’ I cried, though I knew it was a big 
sum. 

‘“‘That violin came strolling, or playing rather, 
through my brain for some years. It was in 1841. I 
was in Leipsic giving concerts. Liszt was there, and 
so also was Mendelssohn. One day we were all 
dining together. We were having a splendid time. 
During the dinner came an immense letter with a seal 
—an official document. Said Mendelssohn, ‘ Use no 
ceremony ; open your letter.’ ‘ What an awful seal!’ 
cried Liszt. ‘ With your permission,’ said I, and I 
opened the letter. It was from Rhehazek’s son, for 
the collector was dead. His father had said that the 
violin should be offered to me at the price he had 
mentioned. I told Liszt and Mendelssohn about the 
price. ‘You man from Norway, you are crazy,’ said 
Liszt. ‘ Unheard of extravagance, which only a 
fiddler is capable of,’ exclaimed Mendelssohn. ‘ Have 
you ever played on it? Have you ever tried it ?’ they 
beth inquired. ‘ Never,’ I answered, ‘for it cannot 
be played on at all just now.’ 

‘*I never was happier than when I felt sure that 
the prize was mine. Originally the bridge was of 
boxwood, with two fishes carved on it—that was the 
zodiacal sign of my birthday, February—which was a 
good sign. Oh, the good times that violin and I have 
had! As to its history, Rhehazek told me that in 1809, 
when Innspruck was taken by the French, the soldiers 
sacked the town. ‘This violin had been placed in the 
Innspruck Museum by Cardinal Aldobrandi at the close 
of the sixteenth century. A French soldier looted it, 
and sold it to Rhehazek for a trifle. This is the same 
violin that I played on when I first came to the United 





States, in the Park Theatre. That was on Evacuation 
Day, 1843. I went to the Astor House, and made a 
joke—I am quite capable of doing such things. It 
was the day when John Bull went out and Ole Bull 
came in. I remember that at the very first concert 
one of my strings broke, and I had to work out my 
piece on the three strings, and it was supposed I did it 
on purpose.”’ Ole Bull valued this instrument as be- 
yond all price, and justly, for there have been few more 
famous violins than the Treasury violin of Innspruck, 
under which name it was known to all the amateurs 
and collectors of the world. 

During his various art wanderings through Europe, 
Ole Bull made many friends among the distinguished 
men of the world. A dominant pride of person and 
race, however, always preserved him from the slightest 
approach to servility. In 1838 he was presented to 
Carl Johann, king of Sweden at Stockholm. The 
king had at that time a great feeling of bitterness 
against Norway, on account of the obstinate refusal 
of the people of that country to be united with Sweden 
under his rule. At the interview with Ole Bull the 
irate king let fall some sharp expressions relative to 
his chagrin in the matter. 

‘* Sire,” said the artist, drawing himself up to the 
fulness of his magnificent height, and looking sternly 
at the monarch, “ you forget that I have the honour to 
be a Norwegian.” 

The king was startled by this curt rebuke, and was 
about to make an angry reply, but smoothed his face 
and answered, with a laugh :— 

** Well! well! Iknow you d—d sturdy fellows.” 
Carl Johann afterward bestowed on Ole Bull the order 
of Gustavus Vasa. 

V. 

Ole Bull's first visit to America was in 1843, and 
the impression produced by his playing was, for 
manifest causes, even greater than that created in 
Europe. He was the first really great violinist who 
had ever come to this country for concert purposes, 
and there was none other to measure him by. - There 
were no great traditions of players who had preceded 
him ; there were no rivals like Spohr, Paganini, and 
De Beriot to provoke comparisons. In later years 
artists discovered that this country was a veritable El 
Dorado, and regarded an American tour as indispen- 
sable to the fulfilment of a well-rounded career. But, 
when Ole Bull began to play in America, his perfor- 
mances were revelations, to the masses of those that 
heard him, of the possibilities of the violin. The 
greatest enthusiasm was manifested everywhere, and, 
during the three years of this early visit, he gave 
repeated performances in every city of any note in 
America, The writer of this little work met Ole Bull 
a few years ago in Chicago, and heard the artist 
laughingly say that, when he first entered what was 
destined to be such a great city, it was little more 
than a vast mudhole, a good-sized village scattered 
over a wide space of ground, and with no building~ 
of pretension except Fort Dearborn, a stockade for- 
tification. 

Our artist returned to Europe in 1846, and for five 
years led a wandering life of concert-giving in England, 
France, Holland, Germany, Italy, and Spain, adding 
to his laurels by the recognition everywhere conceded 
of the increased soundness and musicianly excellence 
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of his playing. It was indeed at this period that Ole 
Bull attained his best as a virtuoso. He had been 
previously seduced by the example of Paganini, and 
in the attempt to master the more strange and remote 
difficulties of the instrument had often laid himself 
open to serious criticism. But Ole Bull gradually 
formed a style of his own which was the outcome of 
his passion for descriptive and poetic playing, and the 
correlative of the mode of composition which he 
adopted. In still later years Ole Bull seems to have 
returned again to what might be termed claptrap and 
trickery in his art, and to have desired rather to excite 
wonder and curiosity than to charm the sensibilities 
or to satisfy the requirements of sound musical taste. 

In 1851 Ole Bull returned home with the patriotic 
purpose of establishing a strictly national theatre. 
This had been for a long time one of the many dreams 
which his active imagination had conjured up as a 
part of his mission. He was one of the-earliest of 
that school of reformers of whom we have heard so 
much of late years, who urge the re-adoption of the 
old Norse language—or, what is nearest to it now, the 
Icelandic—as the vehicle of art and literature. In the 
attempt to dethrone Dansk from its pre-eminence as 
the language ofthe drama, Ole Bull signally failed, and 
his Norwegian theatre, established at Bergen, proved 
only an insatiable tax on money-resources earned in 
other directions. 

The year succeeding this, Ole Bull again visited the 
United States, and spent five years there. The return 
to America did not altogether contemplate the pursuit 
of music, for there had been for a good while boiling 
in his brain, among other schemes, the project of a 
great Scandinavian colony, to be established in 
Pennsylvania under his auspices. He purchased one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand acres of land on the 
Susquehanna, and hundreds of sturdy Norwegians 
flocked over to the land of milk and honey thus 
auspiciously opened to them. ‘Timber was felled, 
ground cleared, churches, cottages, school-houses 
built, and everything was progressing desirably, when 
the ambitious colonizer discovered that the parties 
who sold him the land were swindlers without any 
rightful claim to it. With the unbusiness-like care- 
lessness of the man of genius, our artist had not 
investigated the claims of others on the property, and 
he thus became involved in a most perplexing and 
expensive suit at law. He attempted to punish the 
rascals who so nearly ruined him, but they were 
shielded behind the quips and quirks of the Jaw, and 
got away scot free. Ole Bull’s previously ample 
means were so heavily drained by this misfortune that 
he was compelled to take up his violin again and 
resume concert-giving, for he had incurred heavy 
pecuniary obligations that must be met. Driven by 
the most feverish anxiety, he passed from town to 
town, playing almost every night, till he was stricken 
down by yellow fever in New Orleans. His powerful 
frame and sound constitution, fortified by the abste- 
mious habits which had marked his whole life of queer 
vicissitudes, carried him through this danger safely, 
and he finally succeeded in honourably fulfilling the 
responsibility which he had assumed toward his 
countrymen. 

For many recent years Ole Bull, when not engaged 
in concert-giving in Europe or America, had resided 





at a charming country estate on one of the little islands 
off the coast of Norway. His numerous farewell 
concert tours are very well known to the public, and 
would have won him ridicule, had not the genial 
presence and brilliant talents of the Norwegian artist 
been always good for a renewed and no less cordial 
welcome. He frequently referred to the United 
States in latter years as the beloved land of his 
adoption. One striking proof of his preference was, 
at allevents, displayed in his marriage to an American 
lady, Miss Thorpe, of Wisconsin, in 1870. One son 
was the fruit of this second marriage, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ole Bull divided their time between Norway and the 
United States. 

The magnificent presence of Ole Bull, as if of some 
grand old Viking stepped out of his armour and dressed 
in modern garb, made a most picturesque personality. 
Those who have seen him can never forget him. The 
great stature, the massive, stalwart form, as upright 
as a pine, the white floating locks framing the ruddy 
face, full of strength and genial humour, lit up by keen 
blue eyes—all these things made Ole Bull the most 
striking man in personnel among all the artists who 
have been familiar to our public. 

While Ole Bull will not be known in the history of 
art as a great scientific musician, there can be no 
doubt that his place as a brilliant and gifted solo 
player will stand among the very foremost. As a 
composer he will probably be forgotten, for his com- 
positions, which made up the most of his concert 
programmes, were so radically interwoven with his 
executive art as a virtuoso that the two cannot be 
dissevered. No one, unless he should be inspired by 
the same feelings which animated the breast of Ole 
Bull, could ever evolve from his musical tone-pictures 
of Scandinavian myth and folk-lore the weird fasci- 
nation which his bow struck from the strings. Ole 
Bull, like Paganini, laid no claim to greatness in 
interpreting the violin classics. His peculiar title to 
fame is that of being, aside from brilliancy as a violin 
virtuoso, the musical exponent of his people and their 
traditions. He died at Bergen, Norway, on August 18, 
1880, in the seventy-first year of his age, and his 
funeral services made one of the most august and 
imposing ceremonials held for many a long year in 
Norway. 


(To be continued.) 











Mr. G. W. Goprrey’s Play, The Parvenu,”’ recently produced 
at the Grand Theatre, Leeds, is one of the most delightful plays of the 
kind we have had in the Provinces since the same author’s Queen's 
Shilling” was taken on tour some two years ago by Messrs, Hare and 
Kendal. ‘The Court Theatre company are now appearing in the 
Provinces in “ The Parvenu,” and the acting of the individual members 
is excellent all round. Mr. J. Clayton plays with much artistic grace 
and skill as the vulgar, but good-natured, Mr, Ledger, who gives the 
title to the play. Miss Sophie Larkin plays with grace and skill as 
the aristocratic and scheming Lady Pettigreaw ; while Miss Kate Bishop 
makes a charming Gavendoline. Much praise is also due to Miss 
Lottie Venne for her highly amusing representation of the lively Mary 
Ledger, and the remaining members of the cast are thoroughly 
efficient. ‘The action of the play takes place in a very pretty scene, 
painted by Mr. E. Stocks, entitled ‘* No Man's Land.” —The Leeds 
Choral Society, with Mr. A. Bentoyn as organist, and Dr. Creser as 
conductor, will give a performance of Handel's oratorio ‘* Solomon” 
in the Leeds ‘Town Hall, on Tuesday evening, October 17. ‘Ihe same 
Society will also give a performance of the Messiah” at Christmas. 
The “ Messiah” will also be given in aid of the Leeds Medical 
Charities, December 19, by the ds Choral Society, with the same 
organist and conductor,—Dr, Spark’s organ recitals have been resumed, 
and he has been giving selections from Gounod’s oratorio “ The 
Redemption,” which have been greatly appreciated, 
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COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS, LONDON. 





EXAMINATION FOR ASSOCIATESHIP. 
JuLy 5TH, 1882. 
Paper Work at Organ. 

The candidates commence at the organ by the per- 
formance of an organ piece, or a selection of not 
more than two movements from a composition 
written for the instrument, with pedal obbligato part. 
‘The examiners resérve to themselves the power to 
stop any candidate as soon as their judgment is 
formed. 

The first six verses of the “ Venite” are to be 
accompanied to the music of one of two given ghants. 

A hymn-tune with specially set music to be given 
out, and one verse accompanied. 

A given passage is to be transposed at sight, the 
new keys being named by the examiners. 

A given example of vocal score-reading is to be 
played at sight on the two diapasons of the Great 
Organ only, and without the use of the pedals. 


The following figured bass to be filled up at sight 
in four parts :— 
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Paper Work away from Organ, 
Melody to be harmonized in four parts in vocal 
score with proper clefs. 
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Bass to be harmonized in four parts in vocal score, 
from the figures, with poogny 4 we 
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Write out the bass of a given passage, figure it 
according to the harmonies given, and name the root 
notes of the different chords employed. 
Add two simultaneous counterpoints of first species, 
one above and one below, to following canto fermo. 
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Add _ three 
species, one above and two below, to succeeding canto 
fermo. 
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Give both real and tonal replies to the following 
fugue subject :— 
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Tue CANDIDATES ARE TO ANSWER AS MANY OF THE 
SUCCEEDING QUESTIONS AS PossIBLE. 


1. Say upon what cause does the. power or force ot 
a given musical sound depend ? 

2. Describe the construction, actions, and con- 
nections of the sticker, tracker, and roller-board. 

3. Say why pipes of different widths or scale at the 
same pitch, produce sounds differing in quality and 
brilliancy. 

4. Say which of the fundamental discords are most 
frequently inverted, and which are rarely so employed. 

5. Explain the different objects for which double 
counterpoint in the octave, tenth, and twelfth, may 
be constructed. 

6. Briefly compare the presentation of the leading 
subjects in the Allegro or Binary and Rondo Forms. 

7. State what forms of Organ music were developed 
by Bach and Handel. 

8. State approximately when composers first began 
to employ their own ideas as canti fermi, and when 
the chief melodies were, as a general rule, assigned 
to the weper pan. 
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A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, EDUCATIONAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Newspapers sent to the Editor should be distinctly marked at the place to 
which attention is called. Unmarked papers receive no notice. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

PURITY IN MUSIC, by A, F. Tupac. 
THE GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS, by G. T. Ferris, 
College of Organists, London—Dr. Macfarren on Musical Progress—Mrs. 
Weldon and the Birmingham Festival—Theory versus Practice—Art—Mrs. 
Langtry at the Imperial—birmingham Musical Festival—New Publica- 
tions—New Music—Notes, &c., &c. 
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In the present number “ THe Orcuestra” and 
**MusicaL EpucaTtion ” are united, a fact which we 
feel assured will be acceptable to readers and sup- 
porters. The price for the future will be Threepence. 
A wider scope is thus ensured for the objects of both 
publications, and it is hoped that their influence 
will be more than proportionally increased. Players 
upon the violin and other stringed instruments, the 
constantly increasing army of pianoforte players, 
organists, harmonium players, singers of all grades, 
choral and orchestral societies, in fact all theoretical 
and practical musicians, amateur or professional, 
will find something to interest them. 





Musical Education will receive special attention ; 
and pieces suitable for teaching, books adapted for 
students, and whatever pertains to instruction in art, 
will be commented upon. 





Reviews of new music and books will, as hitherto,- 
form a prominent feature ; and to these will be devoted 
the same care and impartiality as heretofore. 





Continental musical affairs will receive due atten- 
tion; and foreign opinions, as shown in the musical 
press of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Russia, 
will be summarised in our columns, 
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Translations of works of permanent value will be 
given as opportunity offers. No musician can help 
feeling attracted by works like Thibaut’s “ Purity in 
Music,” which is concluded in our present number. 


We hope shortly to make arrangements for Prize 
Compositions, and also for Anthems, Part-Songs, &c., 
to be occasionally given as musical supplements. 


We shall give, for the purpose of affording students 
material on which to practise, ‘* Examination Ques- 
tions” each month. The first series will appear 
next month, on ‘* Musical Acoustics.” 


A musical novel entitled ‘* Love Which Alters Not,” 
will be commenced in our November number. 








DR. MACFARREN ON MUSICAL PROGRESS. 


At the meeting of the professors and students of 
the Royal Academy of Music, on Saturday, Sept. 23, 
in the Institution, Tenterden Street, after the vaca- 
tion, Professor Macfarren gave the following address : 
—He said that this was the sixty-first year of 
activity of the Academy. He greeted the professors, 
who, he had no doubt, would be stimulated in their 
efforts by the recollection of the important things 
effected there, and he welcomed the students and new 
comers, whom he urged to take all the courage they 
could from those who had preceded them, and from 
the fact that musical history had run side by side with 
academy progress for the past sixty years. Many of 
the most important things in the course of art de- 
velopment had emanated from this Institution, and 
upon them would rest the responsibility of upholding 
the honour of the Academy and the importance of 
music in England. He hoped to enhance their 
interest in the study of music by a concise glance at 
the history of the art. He then proceeded with his 
proposed review, and remarked that it was curious to 
note that while savage nations had all some kind of 
music, with the civilised peoples of remote times it 
seemed to have been more a spirit of calculation than 
of impulse and impressionability. Music and astro- 
nomy were regarded as kindred, and the different 
effects of music were assimilated to astronomical 
phenomena. It was remarkable that they could not 
trace when the ancient Greek system of music ceased 
or when modern music began. The first records 
which appeared of a distinct method of music from 
that which prevailed among the classics belonged to 
the end of the fourth century, and referred to St. 
Ambrose, who was Bishop of Milan. In many parti- 
culars music advanced in England earlier than it did 
in other regions. In the early days of the thirteenth 
century we found contrapuntal compositions in this 
country of dn elaborate nature. It seemed to have 
been inthe beginning of the sixteenth century, from 
1500 onwards, that musical erudition was turned to 
secular subjects, the secular music of the period 
being written on the same principles as ecclesiastical 
music. At the time when scholars were constructing 
their elaborate compositions, which took the name of 
madrigals, pieces were written in England which were 
hot so called, but of which specimens were preserved 
in a collection which went by the name of the Fairfax 
Manuscripts. The composers of these were little 
known to the present generation, but their works were 
to the curious’ at least a monument of the ability of 
the writers who produced them. Much was credited 
to the Roman school of musical composition, but it 
was very remarkable that this Roman school rose 


from the tuition given by Flemings in Rome to 
wv 





persons who went thither for the sake of the’r instruc- 
tion. A most important matter, which might be said 
to have been the means of converting the ancient into 
the modern of music, or changing the strict of the 
former use into the free of the present practice, was 
the first employment of what was known as the chord 
of the dominant seventh. Opera had its first home 
in Italy; then it was introduced into France, and 
next, in course of time, it came to England. They 
were too much aware of the general notion that this 
country was incapable of musical excellence, but there 
was nothing in our soil, our climate, or our physical 
construction that prevented Englishmen from rising 
to the highest in the attainment of the art of music. 
He next dwelt on the important branch of music which 
might be classed under the name of symphony, and 
of Haydn’s and Bach's connection with it. Though 
Mozart might have learned, and freely owned that he 
did learn, from the examples of Haydn, Haydn took 
back the lessons and learnt more from Mozart. After 
that came the gigantic name of Beethoven, before 
whom all musicians bent with reverence, and yet with 
pride. It was too much the fashion now-a-days to 
speak of Mozart as old-fashioned and of Haydn as 
rococo, but he urged them to believe that there was 
endless youth, eternal spring, in their writings. In 
his concluding observations he traced the intimate 
connection there was between the study of music and 
the different branches of science and art ; of the power 
there was, too, in music of giving poetry a higher 
meaning than mere words could convey. Standing 
amongst the works of great masters, they might with 
pride, and yet with becoming humility as to their own 
powers, repeat, witha slight alteration, the exclama- 
tion of a great painter, and say, “I, too, am a 
musician.” 








MRS. WELDON AND THE BIRMINGHAM 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


Mr. T. Johnson, of 410, Fulham Road, $.W., London correspondent 
of Le Figaro, published in Paris, attended before Mr, Flowers on 
Sep. 15th, at Bow Street Police-court in answer to a summons taken out 
by Mrs, Weldon charging him with having unlawfully published in that 
journal a defamatory libel. A translation of the article complained of 
was contained in the report of Mrs, Weldon’s application for the sum- 
mons, ‘Thealleged libel consists of comments on Mrs. Weldon’s conduct 
in connection with the Birmingham Musical Festival. Mr. St. John 
Wontner defended. Mrs, Weldon, referring to the alleged libel, 
said that she hoped Mr, Flowers, as an English magistrate, would 
show his displeasure of what had been written against an English lady 
by a Frenchman, She knew that he had the power to impose a 
penalty of £50, and she hoped he would do it. ‘The defendant had syste- 
matically, she said, insulted her for the past twelve years, and with 
reference to the present case suggested that the statements contained in 
the article complained of were merely founded onhearsay, She re- 
ferred to what had transpired at Birmingham and to the observations in 
the article, where she had been alluded to as Dame Weldon, ‘ who 
had frequently had crows to pluck with English justice,” suggesting, 
as she should submit, that she had been brought up for offences that 
she ought to have been convicted of, Proceeding, Mrs, Weldon 
observed, with reference to that portion relating to what occurred at 
Birmingham, that she had gone to the town quietly, She denied that 
she had been ejected from the hall with force, as was stated in the article, 
but had merely remained there until a technical assault was committed. 
She had, in fact, acted as what was commonly called a lady. She 
drew particular attention to several other points, aud complained of a 
passage in the article in which the writer called her Georgina, Mr. 
Wontner said that he was waiting for some proof of the publication 
of the libel. It was for Mrs. Weldon to prove her case, and he urged 
that even if the sale of the paper were proved Mrs, Weldon would have 
to make it clear that the defendant was the writer of the article. Mrs, 
Weldon said that would be almost impossible. She could not make 
the Figaro produce its manuscripts, She asked, did the defendant deny 
that he was the writer of the article? Mr. Wontner further con- 
tended that even if the publication were completely proved there was 
nothing in the article that w-.s libellous, Mr, Flowers thought it 
certainly tended to hold her up to ridicule. Mr. Wontner said that 
Mrs, Weldon posed herself as a public character, and must submit to 
fair criticism, After some further discussion the summons was dis- 
missed, the neccessary proof of publication not being forthcoming. 
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THEORY VERSUS PRACTICE. 





If the word of a trained pianist whose skilled hand 
executes with perfect precision the will of its pos- 
sessor were called in question by a man who cannot 
play but only theorise, pianists would consider it 
presumption, and the public would term it conceit. 
A pianist might write, ‘*Toa good pianist it does 
not matter how he fingers, because in doubtful 
passages he is sure to go right, and so, having 
learned, he never need trouble his head about it.” 

In the Voice for June last appear the following pas- 
sages of which Herr Behnke is alleged the author :— 

‘* Men who are continually talking or writing about 
the action of the ‘ vocal cords’ or of the ‘ ventricles 
of Morgagni,’ or indeed of any other part of mechanism, 

are bunglers (sic) who do not deserve the name of 
scientific investigators,” and — quoting myself — 
«To a good singer it does not matter how he 
breathes, and a good singer never bothers his head 
about it,’’”’ and then he adds :—* The assertion con- 
tained in the quotation (mine) is obviously not borne 
out by facts . . I consequently think it unnecessary 
to refute this statement.” I have given him an 
opportunity of refuting it; and Herr Behnke, after 
considerable evasion, has withdrawn his impeachment 
of half mytruth. In time, perhaps, he may see his way 
to accept the whole of it. 

As Dr. Wyllie—the physiological Newton of the 
voice —discovered the faction and announced the 
importance of the ventricles of Morgagni, the men 
who affect a superior knowledge can only rob Dr. 
Wyllie for a time of his repute by ignoring the im- 
portance of his discovery, insulting those who 
recognise it, and distracting public attention by making 
a swollen importance of something elsewhere. I 
have no reason to revoke the judgment of my assail- 
ant expressed in my second edition, 1875, (‘‘ The 
lecture at University College was but an echo second- 
hand of Madame Seiler’s errors, so her printed words 
are responsible,” p. 16), except to call attention to the 
following development of the same nature. 


CHARLES LUNN, May 17, 
1878. 

In the brief period allotted to 
an address such as the present, it 
is impossible to do other than 
just touch many even of the 
broad principles of art, and much 
of the detail must be left out 
altogether ; and indeed it has been 
my chief anxiety for this evening 


HERR BEHNKE, 1882. 


I must preface my Lecture by 
saying that my difficulty will 
not be what to say but rather 
what not to say. The subject 
with which I have to deal is 
exceedingly complicated, and in 
the space allotted to me I can 
only give’ you a brief outline 


to decide—not what I should say, 
but what I should leave unsaid. 
For the more we survey the mat- 
ter, the more points for analysis 
we find; each asserting itself to 
the detriment of its neighbour,.— 
Academy Lecture. 


of the matter.— See Musical 
Opinion, July, 1882. 


And now we come to our second theorist, Mr. 
Lennox Browne, who has evidently never read Stevens 
on Common Law. But first, mutual opinions of 
each other cannot matter to the public, who are only 
interested in their own progress, not in ours. We 
will take what Mr. Browne said of himself (1876). 
‘“‘ Were I not well assured of the generous forbearance 
shown by professional men to those” (himself, &c.,) 
‘who have real desire” (as contrasted with an unreal] 
desire) “to contribute to our common knowledge, 








I had many times turned back from the plough to 
which I have put my hand.” 

Mr. Browne had two courses open in regard to my 
challenge: either to answer it, or to evade it. Had 
he attempted to contribute to our common or un- 
common knowledge by answering it, he would have 
had either to give up his friend’s fallacy or put himself 
in opposition to higher members of his profession 
than himself. (Read chapters I. and II. of Carpenter's 
Mental Physiology and Bain's Mind and Body.) 

This was an uncomfortable position for Mr. Browne, 
so he ignored the challenge, turned his “ real” into an 
unreal desire to contribute to our common knowledge, 
violated the unwritten law of social life that considers 
private information inviolate, publishes part of a 
private letter, accompanies it with a false statement, 
and so attempts to retire. How far he has met with 
‘** generous forbearance ” from me he may learn when 
I tell him I had a copy of his first edition of ** Medical 
Science in Relation to the Voice as a Musical Instru- 
ment” (1876) sent me anonymously, and written 
across in blue, ‘‘ Has the author read the ‘ Philosophy 
of Voice,’ and does he ignore it?” To me his whole 
book smacks of the information I had given him. 
Here is one instance, the explanation being new, and 
the author myself. 


Philosophy of Voicc, 2nd ed., 
1875. 

For obstetric reasons the 
breathing of woman is pectoral, 
while that of man is abdominal.— 
P. SZ 


Medical Science, 1st ed., 1876. 


The lateral method is more 
commonly exercised by women 
than by men, and under some 
circumstances is necessary to 
them.—P. 8. 


It is considered a law in literary etiquette to acknow- 
ledge authorities, I, however, have not met with 
this recognition. Fortunately, we have a passage in 
the Orchestra for August last from Mr. Browne’s own 
pen, which shows that it is his ‘‘ self assertion” not 
mine that has made him obtrude upon a profession 
the first elements of Which he perverts. ‘‘ To resume 
shortly,—irregular or imperfect performance of the 
motor element of voice—that is, of respiration, in the 
lungs—may produce irregular or faulty action in the 
vibrating element—that is, in the vocal cords.’ 
Reducing this from its grandiloquent to its proper 
and shrunken proportions by missing out the re- 
dundant words, Mr. Browne tells us that “ irregular or 
imperfect respiration may produce irregular or faulty 
action in the vocal cords.” It either does or it does 
not, and a man is not an authority until he knows 
whether it does or does not; the hypothetical, proble- 
matical, and speculative ‘‘may” being the natural 
confession of a man who does not know. Consump- 
tive singers have been known to sing under very 
imperfect conditions of respiration. A pianist will, 
perhaps, see the weakness of the assertion if we para- 
phrase the passage: ‘ irregular or imperfect fingering 
of one hand may produce faulty fingering in the other ;” 
just as one cannot write a capital D, and simulta- 
neously describe circles with the right foot. Success 


here is obtained by cultivating the attention which, in 
its turn, by will, divides and directs the nerve-currents , 
Or again, perfect fingering in one hand may produce 
faulty fingering in the other, as in the case of touching 
three notes simultaneously with two notes in the 
other hand, but if it does the player is a bad player. 
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What is the corrective? Merely obtaining an intel- 
lectual (spiritual) control over the mechanism used 
(material). In brief, either the animal parts rule 
the higher life, or the higher life rules within their 
limitations the lower or animal parts. It is a 
question of thought, rather than one of animal 
physics. 

But it is questionable whether a person acquainted 
with animal physics would write such a passage as 
the above, unless he were treating of a cat in its purr, 
a cuckoo in its cry, or an ass in its bray; for both 
inspiration and expiration have to do with the voice 
of these animals. Let us split up the term respiration 
and see to what it comes. Does Mr. Browne mean 
that irregular inspiration produces faulty action in the 
vocal cords? If so he is disproved by every singer 
every time each sings; for we breathe according to 
opportunity, not according to temporal measurement. 
Does Mr. Browne mean that irregular inspiration is 
the same as imperfect inspiration? He does not seem 
to be clear in his own mind on this. Let us turn to 
the other side. Does he mean that irregular ex- 
piration produces faulty action at the vocal cords? If 
he means this, he denies at once the capacity ofa 
singer to increase or decrease the power of a note. 
If he means that imperfect expiration produces faulty 
action at the cords, then we have either physical 
paralysis, intellectual confusion, or, failing these, phy- 
sical error at the parts the laws of which Galen and 
Dr. Wyllie proclaimed, and Mr. Browne ignores or 
cannot see. I repeat, extended, the passage that has 
forced me to defend truth against these assailers of it. 
To a GOOD singer it does not matter how he 
breathes, for he cannot misapply what breath he has, 
and he knows how to breathe his best; therefore, 
knowing, and being master of his lower or material 
being, he never troubles his head about it.—Q.E.D. 

One of the greatest mysteries of life is the way in 
which falsehood imitates the appearance of truth— 
the slightest turn, the slightest absence of knowledge, 
intellectual or moral, will poison the spring from 
which we draw, and make what truths we have an 
evil to mankind. Now if there is one evil more than 
another in natural physics it is putting effect for 
cause, confusing the power of fluids with that of 
solids. An artillery officer will not put a double 
charge in an unproved gun; an engineer will not 
generate steam in a boiler with unproved valves. 
And so it is in voice production, not only physically 
but mentally, because if deep breathing is taught 
independent of imprisonment (1) the attention is 
falsely located; (2) the direction of will is falsely 
developed. If I wanted to produce hcemorrhage from 
the lungs, I should locate the will on the diaphragm, 
and consume it in the same direction as the projected 
air. But to recognise Dr. Wyllie’s authority on a 
point of physiology, to recognise Sir Isaac Newton’s 
authority on a point of natural physics, to recognise 
my authority as a trained vocalist as to what was 
taught, how we learned, and why we do it, requires a 
self-abnegation so great that one can scarcely expect 
to find my controversialists humble enough to submit 
to such. Cuarces Lunn. 


is due to Herr Behnke 
which I am delighted to give. I stupidly believed the 
rumour that he broke a blood vessel from false and 


P.S.—An_ explanation 











forced voice under laryngoscopic experiments. I had 
heard him lecture and demonstrate, and so believed 
it. I am glad to be set right. I always regret be- 
lieving report on anything. Irecognise Herr Behnke 
in many respects, but I do not as yet recognise him 
in my speciality; but if he will come and sing a duet 
with me in the Birmingham Town Hall at my next 
Concert, taking either tenor or bass, I will see if I can 
so recognise him—at all events we can have a cigar 
together afterwards.—C. L. 

[We received a note last month from Herr Behnke, 
which we deemed it best to keep back for atime. If 
he wishes it inserted after reading Mr. Lunn’s letter, 
we shall be ready to print it.—Ep. O.] 








THE LICENSING OF PLAYS. 


A novel gathering took place on September 29 at 
the Globe Theatre of some hundreds of people sup- 
posed to be interested in the theatres and their ways, 
to see a new play called ‘‘ The Novel Reader,” written 
by Mr. Joseph Mackay and Mr. Sydney Grundy, and 
acknowledged to have been adapted from “ La Petite 
Marquise,” of MM. Meilhac and Halévy, produced at 
the Variétés Theatre in Paris on Feb. 13, 1874. No 
money was taken at the doors. All the seats were 
free. It was rumoured about the house that this 
play had been refused a license by the Examiner of 
Stage Plays, acting under the orders of the Lord 
Chamberlain, and that the authors had taken the 
very unusual and not wholly advisable course of 
making a semi-public appeal against the decision of a 
legally appointed and properly constituted authority. 
The result was hardly satisfactory, and we should 
not think the experiment will be repeated. 








Encuisu Music Scuoots,x—Nobody blames Mr, Grove for slipping 
in the gratuitous advertisement of the Royal College of Music at the 
meeting of the Social Science Congress, But he was wrong to malign 
English musicians by the emission of such nonsense as that *‘ England 
could not now be regarded as a musical nation; for the love of music 
could not be properly cultivated unless we have some standard of music.” 
In no country is the standard of music so high as it is in England, 
Still greater violence to facts was Mr, Grove’s astounding assertion that 
the Royal College of Music “ would prevent musical pupils being sent 
to Leipsic for their education. ‘There were now one hundred and fifty 
English students there, and the reason was that they had not confidence 
in English teachers.” Mr. Grove ought to know perfectly well that 
this is not the fact. ‘There are at Leipsic English simpletons whose 
parents have been taught to believe that without the cachet of German- 
ism, they would stand little chance of recognition here, and there are 
also a larger number of Americans, But the distasteful reference to 
English teachers is best controverted by the fact that no school, con- 
servatoire, or college of music in Germany can boast more than half the 
number of 1300 pupils now on the books of the Guildhall College of 
Music, a school founded on business-like principles to give instruction 
by the best possible masters at the lowest possible cost, Mr. Grove's 
statements have already been challenged by Professor Macfarren on be- 
half of the Royal Academy of Music, and by Mr. Alan S, Cole on 
dehalf of the defunct National Training School ; and independent people 
cannot but arrive at the opinion that the foundations of the Royal 
College of Music ought to rest upon something more solid than these 
very reckless assertions. —Figaro, 

We are desired to remind our readers that the next Half-yearly Local 
Examinations of Trinity College, London, in Elementary Musical 
Knowledge will take place on Friday, Dec. 1st, 1882. Candidates’ 
names, fees, &c., should be forwarded to the Local Secretaries of the 
various centres not later than November rst. 

Govnop's new oratorio, ‘‘ The Redemption,” will be given for the 
first time in London at the Royal Albert Hall on Wednesday evening, 
November 1. Engagements have beeu made with Mdme. Albani, and 
nearly all the other artists who took part in the performance at 
Birmingham ; and it is hoped that M. Gounod will be able to come to 
London to conduct, 








Aut who 
at once, without any previous knowledge of music, by Roylance’s 
‘* Numerical System,” which contains a “ Fi mi Diagram” 
to fit on the key-board of any Pianoforte (or Harmonium) and 
a choice selection of forty sacred and secular melodies, composed 
for the use of those who have no time to study music. Thousands 
are now able to play, who did not* believe such a thing ible. 
Price, 2s. 6d., nett. Post free, Thirty-three stamps.—C. lance, 
184, Tottenham Court Road, and all Musicsellers, —[Apyz. 
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ART. 


We have received two recent numbers of ‘ Art and 
Letters,” published by Messrs. Remington and Co. 
This publication is an Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
of Fine Art and Fiction, conducted by Mr. J. Comyns 
Carr, It is got up in admirable style at the astonish- 
ingly low price of one shilling. Turning over the 
pages of this interesting serial the reflection is forced 
upon us that the most refined art is now brought 
within the reach of the masses, instead of being as 
heretofore the luxury of the rich; and the question 
arises—How far do they profit by it? What acharm- 
ing possession is the engraving “ Milton Dictating 
Paradise Lost to his Daughter,” after Munkaczsy ! 
How amusing and instructive are the spirited and 
capital sketches of Carle Vernet, which accompany 
the essays on that artist! For ourselves we prefer 
the illustrations of modern landscape. Not the least 
attraction in these numbers is the reproduction of some 
of Sarah Bernhardt’s efforts in painting and sculpture. 
We offer no opinion on the fiction, but the fine 
art illustrated by this nfagazine is deserving of all 
praise. 








MRS, LANGTRY AT THE IMPERIAL. 


When the announcement was first made of Mrs, 
Langtry’s intention to appear on the London stage 
the whole town was consumed with curiosity to see 
that celebrated lady in her new rile. It did not at 
first sight seem probable that one who had been the 
idol of fashion and so lavishly endowed by ‘nature 
would exhibit any great capacity in a new and difficult 
profession. When at last she did appear many and 
various were the opinions expressed upon her preten- 
sions as an actress. It seems to have been anticipated 
that we should witness at the best a clever drawing- 
room performance, and that when the interest excited 
by her name and her beauty had died away we should 
have to confess the oft-repeated failure of the amateur 
to grapple with the arduous difficulties associated 
with the theatrical career. Mrs. Langtry differed from 
every other debutante in having a public ready made 
for her. But although it was not a very exacting 
public it was likely to be soon wearied unless it was 
astonished, and as she could hardly hope to impress 
by her beauty, with which every one was familiar, she 
had to encounter the formidable difficulty of dis- 
appointing the confident prognostications of her 
languid if amiable critics. 

It is impossible to witness Mrs. Langtry’s imper- 
sonation of Hester Grazebrook in Mr. Taylor's comedy 
without recognising her claims to be an actress of a 
very high order, and she must have possessed a deep 
conviction of her own powers in order to go through 
the trainingwhich is evident in this exceedingly clever 
performance, 

It is rare to see a theatre in September crowded as 
was the Imperial on the few nights for which the 
comedy was given, nor was there any mistaking the 
genuine applause which followed the successive 
scenes of her careful and finished representation of 
Mr. Taylor's engaging heroine. It is not necessary 
to recall the conventual absurdities of the old-fashioned 
play in which, to the delight of the pit and gallery, 
the tiresome dialogue of servants so unduly predomi- 
nates. It is sufficient to say that from the moment 
Mrs. Langtry appeared on the scene the entire interest 
centred in herself. Her sweet girlish simplicity in 
the first act, her hoydenish vivacity changing to 
womanly indignation of wonderful dramatic force in 
the second, and her triumphant sarcasm in bantering 
her discomfited husband in the last, all testified to her 
careful study and admirable qualifications for the part. 

No doubt she was ably supported by Mr. Graham, 











who acted the husband, and Miss Kate Pattison who 
took the part of the interesting Mr. Montressor; but 
in the absence of really great qualities she must have 
failed in her own difficult character. No doubt there 
were faults which time and study will correct; but we 
are glad to record our opinion that Mrs. Langtry has 
more than justified her claims to be seen and heard 
on the boards, her success is undeniable, and depends 
now on her meritsas an actress alone. We regard 
this performance as likely to establish Mrs. Langtry’s 
claim to rank with the first comedy actresses of the 
day. 





BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 








This Triennial Festival was held in the Town Hall, 
Birmingham, on August 29th and 30th, and Sept. rst 
and 2nd. Sir Michael Costa conducting as usual. 
Sir Michael Costa’s reception could not have been 
warmer, The audience cheered him with something 
like a personal expression of friendliness, but were 
outdone by the band and chorus, whose applause rang 
through the hall again and again. Sir Michael's 
arrangement of “God save the Queen” opened the 
proceedings. The perfect quality and balance of the 
orchestra was equalled by a chorus which is the best 
that Birmingham has produced fora long time. Pre- 
liminaries over, Mr. Santley declaimed the opening 
recitative, and ‘ Elijah” proceeded on its way. The 
band and chorus were superb, with hardly any exception 
from first to last. The solos were taken, as.to the 
first part, by Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. Trebelli, 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley; while in the second 
part Mdme. Albani replaced the soprano and 
Mdme. Patey the contralto. 

The chief work in Tuesday evening’s programme 
was Sir Julius Benedict’s dramatic cantata, ‘‘ Gra- 
ziella,” the poem of which was written by Mr. Henry 
Hersee. 

We regret that our limited space does not permit 
a detailed analysis of this latest work of the veteran 
composer; but the large audience which attended 
gave upon the question of its merits a verdict which 
must have satisfied Sir Julius. The story of “ Gra- 
ziella’’ is common-place in incident, and told in lan- 
guage which, while it might be good enough for an 
opera libretto, as those things go, scarcely comes up to 
the requirements of a cantata. The performance was 
directed by the composer, whose appearance in his 
place elicited applause all the more hearty for the 
congratulations it conveyed upon his restoration to 
health after a temporary illness. 

The oratorio, which M. Gounod calls ‘‘ the work of 
my life,” was produced on Wednesday morning, 
under the personal direction of its famous composer, 
and in presence of an audience such as has not been 
drawn together since ‘‘ Elijah” was first heard in 
the same place thirty-six years ago, The audience 
fairly constituted the tribunal to which M. Gounod 
appealed. It was a representative audience in the 
best sense of the word; for to Birmingham the 
French composer’s name and fame drew musicians 
from every part of the country, and even from the 
Continent and America, as though the occasion 
were a congress for the settlement of weighty matters 
in art; and a very “special” jury indeed gave a 
verdict upon his oratorio. That verdict will probably 
stand. It came from an audience not likely to be 
swayed by impulse, and far from disposed to yield 
consciously to prejudice. 

Some statistics connected with this memorable 
Festival performance are worth giving. The number 
of secured seats taken was 2196, for which £2305 16s. 
was paid. Adding £475 8s. 2d. collected at the doors 
for the General Hospital, the morning’s receipts were 
found to be £278 14s, 2d.—an increase of £1542 
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17s. td. upon those of the corresponding period in 
1579. 

This Festival was before all one of novelties, and 
M. Gounod’s last chord had not long ceased before 
Dr. Gaul’s ‘* Holy City” was heard, that work opening 
the evening programme. A large audience assembled 
to honour local talent in the person of Dr. Gaul, and 
to hear with sympathetic interest a work having 
undoubted claims upon favourable regard. 

The scriptural texts were chosen with much judg- 
ment, but Dr. Gaul has not confined himself entirely 
to Biblical sources. Two well-known hymns— 
Bonar’s ‘* No shadows yonder,” and Neale’s “ For 
thee, O dear, dear country ’—enter into the book, as 
does also an extract from Milton’s ‘“ Blest pair of 
Sirens,” and a small part of the “Te Deum.” As 
may be supposed, the sentiment of the whole work is 
deeply religious, and its musical treatment is quite 
English in point of sober expression combined with 
depth of feeling. The cantata contains no flashy 
sentiment, no straining after effect for its own sake, 
and no evidence of the convulsive attempts to say 
something new which plunge so many modern 
composers into the depths ofincoherence. Altogether, 
a good, sound musical work is the “ Holy City.” 
Dr. Gaul should be heard of again. 

On Thursday morning Handel's “ Messiah” was 
performed, under the usual Festival conditions of a 
full house and universal sympathy. The number of 
seats engaged was 1828, and the receipts amounted 
to £2391 2s. 2d., including no less than £673 given 
specially for the General Hospital. Details of the 
performance as conducted by Sir Michael Costa are, 
of course, unnecessary ; all concerned did well. The 
whole of the tenor airs were sung by Mr. Maas, those 
for bass being taken by Signor Foli. The other parts 


were divided according to custom, the soprano solos 
between Mdme. Albani and Miss Anna Williams, 
the contralto between Mdme. Patey and Mdme. 


Trebelli. The whole of these artists sustained their 
high reputation. 

The audience in the evening was even larger than 
that of the morning, 2233 persons being present, and 
the receipts amounting to £1461 5s., making the 
grand total for the day £3852 7s. 2d., as against 
$3405 48. 2d. on the corresponding day in 1879. Herr 
Gade’s new cantata, ‘‘ Psyche,” constituted the chief 
attraction, and ‘was splendidly performed under the 
guidance of the gifted composer, and was received 
with enthusiasm. We have with pleasure to record 
its absolute success. The first two or three numbers 
passed without particular notice, but the audience 
soon felt the beauty and grace of the music, and 
thenceforward applause was the order of the evening. 

A varied and liberal selection made up the first 
programme of the last day, and represented the 
classical masters whom, on these occasions, it is 
always a duty and a delight to honour. Mozart was 
represented by his Symphony in G minor—smallest, 
but not least beautiful, of the immortal triad which 
his fertile genius produced in a few weeks of 1788— 
the most memorable year of his life. The audience 
listened keenly to every movement, and seemed 
quite willing to hear the whole again. Indeed, the 
finale had to be repeated, so lively was the sense of 
pleasure it conferred. In thus appreciating Mozart 
the Birmingham public did themselves honour. 
They, at at any rate, are not ready, with some of 
our public instructors, to describe that mighty master 
as ‘infantine.” Following the Symphony in G 
minor, came the “ Song of Triumph,” composed by 
Johannes Brahms in honour of his country’s victories, 
and dedicated to the German Emperor. Brahms is 
anew name at these Festivals, but the music of his 
‘‘Triumphlied ” must have struck the audience as 
having a familiar flavour of much older masters. We 





must congratulate the Festival Committee upon their 
choice of the ‘* Triumphlied,” and Sir Michael Costa 
upon the splendid manner of its performance. On 
another occasion, perhaps, Brahms will contribute 
something still more important, specially written. The 
incidental solo was sung veryjwell indeed by Mr. King. 

Cherubini’s Mass, in G (No. 4) opened the second 
part of the programme. This beautiful example of 
the Florentine master has been very rarely heard in 
ingiand, for reasons as difficult to understand as 
those which keep some of his noble operas off our 
stage. ‘The Mass inG no more compares with that 
in D minor in beauty and grandeur than in size, but 
it is a masterpiece all the same, and one not to be 
heard without recognition of the genius that can 
produce great results with comparatively simple 
means. The Mass was a success beyond dispute. 

The festival closed with a second performance of 
M. Gounod’s “ Redemption,” the distinguished com- 
poser again conducting, and the soloists who appeared 
before again taking part. There was an overwhelm- 
ing attendance, the vast hall being crammed to its 
utmost capacity. No work of modern time has ex- 
cited greater interest than the new oratorio. The 
performance was much better than that of Wednes- 
day, when nervousness and over anxiety brought about 
faults. All engaged seemed at their ease, and the re- 
sult probably satisfied M. Gounod’s exigeant taste. 

It now only remains to record the financial as well 
as artistic success of the Festival. The largest re- 
ceipts were those of Thursday (‘ Messiah” and 
« Psyche”), when £3852 78. 3d. was taken; next came 
Wednesday (‘‘ Redemption” and ‘Holy City”), 
£3476 5s. 2d.; next, Friday (Mass in C, “ Mount of 
Olives,” &c., and ** Redemption’), £3528 os. 1d.; and, 
next, Tuesday ( Elijah” and * Graziella”), £2943 
1s. 3d. These sums, with certain additions, make up 
a grand total of £15,011 3s. 8d.; or £3306 12s. 8d. in 
excess of the amount received three years ago. The 
largést attendance (2381) was secured by Gounod’s 
“ Redemption,” on Friday evening, after which came 
« Psyche,” (2233), first performance of ‘ Redemption ” 
(2196), ‘ Messiah,” (1828), ‘‘ Elijah” (1632), Mass 
in C, ** Mount of Olives,” &c. (1513), “* Holy City” 
(1112), and ‘*Graziella” (612). In all, 18,507 
persons attended the performances, this number being 
an advanee of 7322 upon the figures of 1879. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An Essav.on the Construction of Flutes. By Tnro- 
BALD Bium. Edited, with ,the Addition of 
Correspondence and other Documents, by W. 
S. Broapwoop. 


This book will be welcome to flute-players, as it 
contains much to interest them relative to their in- 
strument. The Bihm flute has now well-nigh super- 
seced the old ‘eight-keyed” flute which so long 
served its purpose, and players will no doubt sooner 
or later find it advisable to adopt the Bihm system. 
Béhm here gives an accouut, which is full of interest, 
of his various experiments in the improvement of the 
flute, and deals with scientific nicety with the acous- 
tical problems involved in the production of its tones. 
The widely prevalent notion that Captain Gordon, 
and not Bihm, invented the system. of fingering 
which bears the latter’s name, is here exploded. 
Flute-players everywhere should read this interesting 
book. 








Guide to the Purchase of an Organ. How to Order or 
Select one—What will it Cost? By Dr. Hinton. 
London: W. Reeves. 


A capital little book, which will be of great use to 
“the Clergy, Organ Committees, and Amateur Organ 
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Builders,” for whom it is specially intended. Dr. 
Hinton’s experience renders him a safe guide to all 
who want organs but lack the necessary know- 
ledge to enable them to purchase good ones. 





* Tribulation and Rest.” A Selection of Sacred Pieces 
by Henry Purcett. London: W. Reeves. 


The editor of this cheap edition of sacred pieces by 
Purcell says he “has been influenced entirely in 
bringing them before the public in their present form 
by a desire that such masierly productions should no 
longer remain hidden in comparative obscurity, be- 
lieving that it would only be necessary for them to be 
generally known for their merits to be widely appre- 
ciated. In selecting them and arranging them in the 
order in which they appear, he has been anxious to 
associate each number with the preceding one, that 
the same idea might run through the twenty numbers, 
which should, as it were, weld them together and 
thereby increase the interest and make each piece a 
unit of the whole.” We are pleased to see this cheap 
issue of some of Purcell's music, which cannot be 
too well or widely known. 





‘Wicked Music.” By the Rev. E. Huspanp, of 
Folkestone, and published also by him. London: 
W. Reeves. 

Mr. Husband takes as his text the dictum of Henry 
Ward Beecher, that “all good music is sacred if it 
is heard sacredly, and all poor music is execrably 
unsacred ;” and upon this text he preaches a very 
sensible sermon. We commend Mr. Husband's 
honesty, and congratulate him upon having the 
courage of his opinions, which opinions are, to our 
way of thinking, right in all particulars, 








NEW MUSIC. 
{ Rosert Cocks & Co.] 
A Rhine Legend. Cantata for Ladies’ Voices. 
Oxenrorp, Music by A, J. Carpicotr, 

Eight ** numbers ’’—solo, duet, trio, and chorus—form this cantata, 
The music is very pleasing, and by no means difficult; but its effec, 
will be greatly enhanced by the care and taste bestowed on it, 
execution. As male voices are not adinissible, all such composition, 
must partake of the insipidity of Mr. Spurgeon’s masculine quadrille, 
The Stirrup Galop. By Ruvovr Herzen. 

With Thee Waltz, By Franz Zerret. 
Silver Star Polka. By Ruvotr Herzen. 

‘Three pleasing additions to the season’s repertoire of dance music ; 
which will claim a fair share of the season's popularity. They are of 
the approved form, and have the recommendation which foreign names 
confer on their composérs, 





Poetry by Epwarp 


(J. B. Cramer & Co. } 
Colonel Polka. Par Hervé. 


‘This polka is founded on a motivo in Hervé’s opera “La Femme a 
Papa.” It is bright an/ sparkling, and a great favourite with dancers, 
As an aniial pianoforte piece, relieving more serious studies, it 
will be found useful. 

M yosotis Waltz. Composed by Carotine Lowrman. 

Certainly one of the best waltzes of the season. It is not at all 
difficult, though a capacity for appreciating its sympathetic melodies 
is requisite for an adequate rendering. It has already achieved great 
popularity. 

“ Haymaking.” Written and Composed by Micnaet Watson. 

This song (which has been sung with great success by Mrs, Osgood) 
has the ring of an * Old English ditty,” and will please both those who 
sing and those who listen. Some may say it is not gu‘te original, and 
such persons are welcome to their opinion, and can settle the question 
with Mr. Watson. ‘The public at large will care little for the resu't. 
Key F, compass C to F. 


“To Meet Again.” 
Seymour SMiru, 
A very interesting song, which will please every one. There 
are little muances which show the skill and taste of the composer, and 
raise his work above the ordinary kind. The key is F, compass the 

octave of the key: with an alternative note or two for those— 

** Who soar too high, or creep too low, 
Things wonderful tu show.” 





Song. Words by E. Oxenrorp. Music by 








“The Proud Ladye.” Song. Words by Hucu Conway. Music by 
F. W. Bameryioe. 

A song of successful love, well told in the verse and well set to 

music, It is in the old ballad form and very taking. Compass C to F. 





NOTES. 

The subject of Mr. Frederick Clay’s Cantata for the Leeds Festival 
will probably be *‘ Sardanapalus.” 

The Saturday Popular Organ Recitals at Bow were resumed on 
Saturday, Sept. 23rd, Dr, J. F. Bridge, of Westminster Abbey, being 
the performer. 

The Queen has accepted a copy of M. Gounod's new oratorio, 
“ The Redemption,” Her Majesty having already allowed the work to 
be dedicated to her. 

« Brighton as it is” is the title of a protest issued, in the form of a 
quarto illustrated pamphlet, by the Brightonians as an answer to 
the “libels on Brighton.” The “ libels fund” has reached a hand- 
some sum. 

Mr. Julian Adams continues to make his concerts at Devonshire 
Hall, Eastbourne, a great attraction, Good music, performed by good 
artists, is the one thing on which he relies for success, and he obtains 
it. Mdme. Antoinette Sterling was the vocalist on the gth ult. 

On Thursday, Sep. 14, a destructive fire occurred on the premises of 
Messrs. Eavestaff and Sons, pianoforte manufacturers, Euston Road. 
The premises were entirely destroyed before the flames could be got 
under, doing damage estimated at several thousands of pounds, ‘lhe 
cause of the fire is at present unknown. ‘The premises are insured, 
but not tosuch an extent as to cover the whole loss sustained. 

The Brighton Musical Festival is announced to take place November 
7th, 8th, 9th, roth, and rth, under the conductorship of Mr, W. Kuhe. 
A new orchestral piece by Mr. F. Corder is to be produced under the 
direction of the composer. Mr. Arthur Sullivan will conduct his 
«“ Martyr of Antioch.” Mr. F, H. Cowen will direct the performance 
of his Scandinavian Symphony. ‘The principal item will be Gounod’s 
ofatorio “ The Redemption.” 

A very fine violin by Antonius and Hyeronimus Amati has just been 
discovered in abroker’s shop in Nottingham, where it was purchased 
by a commercial traveller for five shillings, It was taken to London 
for the opinion of Mr. Hill, of Wardour Street. He pronounces it 
a very fine specimen in excellent preservation, and it is in the hands 
of that excellent judge for the insertion of a new bass bar, as the original 
one was still intact. 1t has now passed into the hands ofa gentleman in 
Bristol. 

The committee of the Festival Choral Society, Birmingham, 
resolved, as a tribute of respect to Sir Michael Costa, to invite him to 
conduct a performance of his oratorio, ‘* E4,” on Oct. 12. Sir 
Michael has accepted, and in all probability some form of address will 
be made to him during the performance. At the ballot for chief 
soprano, Mdme. Marie Roze had the largest number of votes, and 
will therefore be engaged to sing. As the recent Festival will in all 
probability be the last Sir Michael Costa will direct, the committee 
thought the performance of « £4” would be a very graceful compli- 
ment to the veteran conductor, who has been at the head of the Festival 
orchestra since 1849.— Figaro. 

Mrs. Santley, wife of our eminent baritone, Mr. Charles Santley, 
died on Friday, Sep. rst, after a long and painful illness, which she 
bore with exemplary fortitude. She commenced a very promising 
career as a soprano singer under her own name, Miss Kemble, but 
never appeared in public after her marriage. She was buried on 
Sept. 11, at Kensal Green. ‘The chief mourners were Mr. C. 
Santley and his son Mr, M. Santley, Mr. Santley (senior), Mr. W. 
Santley, Dr. Matthews, and Mr. C. Lyall. Amongst the various 
friends of the deceased present were Canon Duckworth, Messrs. 
Pittman and Aynesley Cooke, Mrs. Lyall, the Misses Lyall, Miss 
Sherrington, Mrs, and Miss Jarvis, &c., and many old servants of the 
family. ‘The Rev. Charles Donne, Rector of Faversham, and brother- 
in-law of the deceased, officiated on the occasion. 

Messrs. Longmans announce that on November 1 they will issue 
the first number of a new Magazine, to be continued monthly, under 
the title of ** Longman’s Magazine,” which will not be devoted to the 
interests of any party, or of any particular school of thought, whether 
political, religious, or social, and it will hold itself aloof from the 
discussion of religious subjects, Fiction will form a prominent feature, 
and at least one serial tale will always be in course of issue. One 
article will generally be devoted to Physical Science or Natural 
History, Field Sports and Games will form the subject of occasional 
papers. The contents of the Magazine may, in fact, be summed up 
in the oft-quoted lines :— 





“ Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli.” 
The Editor has secured the co-operation of a number of distinguished 
writers. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—For the 
cure of burns, scalds, wounds, and ulcers, this justly celebrated ointment 
stands unrivalled, Its baleamic virtues immediately on application lull the 
n and smarting, protect the exposed nerves from the air, give to the vessels 
the vigour necessary to heal the sore, and confer on the blood a purity which 
permits it only to lay down healtby flesh in place of that 4 ed. Holloway’s 
11's simultaneously taken. must assist the ointment’s purifying and coathing 
ag T these medicines act like a charm ; uo in after a fair 
rial, has found them fail to relieve his pain or completely cure his disease. The 
peg oy be of the ointment aud pills in all disorders ig too irresistible 
w 5 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 


DECENNIAL CELEBRATION, 1882. 


The 1st of June in this year marks the completion of Ten 
Years’ work by this Institution, which was founded as a Volun- 
tary Society on the Ist of June, 1872, and subsequently Incor- 
porated. 


It has been suggested that the present occasion affords the 
many supporters of the College throughout the country a most 
suitable opportunity, which is not likely to occur again for many 
years to come, of raising a Public Subscription in aid of the 
distinctive objects of the Institution, which is without any 
secure income or endowment, and is entirely dependent on public 
support. 


For this purpose an appeal is made to all interested in the 
promotion of Musical Education (and more especially to those — 
now numbering thousands—who, after due examination, have 
obtained the Certificates of the College) to help forward this 
great national work by collecting subscriptions for the Decenn1aL 
CyLEBRATION Funp, the proceeds of which, after defraying the 
expenses incident on the necessary structural alterations in the 
College Building, and other extraneous demands upon the current 
income, will be devoted to the Reserve or Sustentation Fund, the 
Trustees for which are Sir Tuomas Cuampers. Q.C., M.P., 
Recorder of London, and Mr. Josren Cowen, M.P. 


It should be added that the Principal Officers (the Warden, 
Registrar, Bursar, Honorary Secretary, &c.) receive no remu- 
neration whatever for their respective services, und that no profit 
of any kind is made by any member of the Governing Body, the 


whole of the income being strictly appliel to the public objects 
of the College. 


On the occasion of our Decennial Celebration, it is but right 
to acknowledge with deep gratitude the practical interest and 
sympathy shown to this day by such eminent musicians as Sir 
Junius Benepict, Sir Micnaren Costa, Sir Grorce Enyey, Sir 
Hersert Oakexey, the Rev. Sir Frepgrricn Gore Ovuseiry, and 
others, which they have expressed by word aud deed, whether as 
teachers or examiners, or both; as well as the good wishes, con- 
veyed to the Executive a few years ago, of our Most Gracious 
Queen; all which has combined to cheer and encourage the 
Governing Body of the College in the anxiety and difficulty of 
their work as pioneers in a movement which has since been 
found worthy of imitation by other public institutions 





DECENNIAL CELEBRATION FUND. 


All Contributions received will be duly acknowledged in 
Musical Education. 


Couuectine Forms, containing a View of the College Building 
and some practical suggestions to Subscribers and Collectors, 
may be had either from the Local Secretaries, or direct from the 
Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 


The Decennian Commemorative Mepat of the College, cast 
in bronze, will be presented to every Collector or Subscriber 
whose sum reaches the amount of Five Guineas and upwards: 
together with a Card recording the name of the Sender, with the 
thanks of the College, as a permanent souvenir of the Year of 
Commemoration. 


All holders of College Certificates, and past and present 
Students of the College, are earnestly requested to take part in 
this movement, and to send their names and addresses to the 
Secretary. 


By Orper or tHe Acapremioat Boarp. 


Trinity CottecE, Loxpon, 
13, Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


CLASSES AND LECTURES. 
Michaelmas Term dates from ServeMBeR 25. 


Prospectuses, containing names of professors, subjects, fees, and all particu- 
lars of the teaching department, may be had on ‘application. 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 

The Rusminstions _ for Diplomas and Certificates will commence on Janu- 
ary 8, 1883. for to the Examinations should be made 
on or before sonoma 22, 1882. ‘Previous Exercises ” 
music must be submitted before December 8, 1882. 

Copies of the regulations and forms of entry may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 





for Licentiateship in 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN ELEMENTARY MUSICIAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


The next Examinations will be held on Friday, December 1, 1882. Intending 
candidates should forward their names (in full), fees and particulars of entry to 
the Local Secretaries on or beiore November 1, 1882. Copies of the Regulation: 

(including detailed syllabus of the Examination) and a list of local centres wish 
the addresses of the several Loeal Secretaries may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary. 


LOCAL PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Arrangements have been made for holding Examinations in Practical Music 
during the current term at the following local ceutres:—Bath, Birmingham, 
Canterbury, Cheltenham, Exeter, Hereford, Leiceater, Leeds, Liverpool, 
London, W., London, N., London, 8.E., Margate, Manchester, Nottingham, 
Portsmouth, Southampton, —s Stroud, Rochester, Weston-super-Mare, 
&e. Local Secretaries aud Prin cipals of Schools desirous of arranging for other 
Examiuations of the same kind, should apply at once to the Secretary, of whom 
copies of the regulations and of the Official List of Selected Pieces, Studies, &ec., 
may also be obtained. 

The CALENDAR for the Academical Year, 1882-3, price, 2s. 6d., includes 
particulars of the following :—List of Officers, Council, Professors, ‘and Lc- 
turers, &c.; Regulations for the Public Examinations for Diplomas and 
Certificates (Higher and Locil) in Music; Classes and Lectures; Prizes; 
Examination Papers; to which are ap nded the Official Regulations for 
Degrees in Music and Preliminary Art aminations at Oxford, Cambridge, 
Dabiin, and London; a List of Doctors and Bachelors of the United Kingdom, 
and other information of general interest to Musical Students. Sold by 
WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, E.C..; or through any bookseller. 

Eor further particulars, regulations, forms of application, &c., address, The 
Secretary, Trinity College, London, W 

By Order of the Academical Board, 

MANDBVILLE Places, Mancaestan Square, denote, Ww 





TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. | 


CLASSES AND LECTURES. 
Michaelmas Term dates from September 25. 


Regulations and Forms of gegen for the undermentioned Classes may 
be obtained of the Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 


Harmonxy.—Gordon Saunders, Mus. D., F. E. Gladstone, Mus. D., Baron 
Bodog Orczy, Humphrey J. Stark, Mus.B., C. W. Pearce, Mus. B. 

Countsreomnt.—F. E. Gladstone, Mus.D., H. J. Stark, Mus. B. 

Form anp Orcuestration.—E. H. Turpin, L, wat T.C. L. 

Musica Acoustics.—W. H. Stone, M. MAM , F R.C.P, 

Pranoroate.—Sir Julius Benedict, W. G. * Gases Bradbury Tnrner, Mus. B., 
Miss Alina Sanders, Mra. Baskcomb, F. G. Cole, L. Mus., T.C.L., G. EK. Bam- 
bridge, Baron Orczy, Ridley Prentice, George Mount. 

Exsempie Pranororte Crass.—Sir Julius Benedict. 

Orcay.—W. 8S. Hoyte, —_ T.C.L, W. Pinney, Mus.B., C, E. Willing. 

Harmoxium.—King Hal 

SOLO Sinetne.—F. china, A. za, J. C. Beuthin, J. H, Nappi, Wallace 
Wells, Miss Kate Steel, H. Regaldi. 

Viotix.—J. T. Carrodus, L. Szczepanowski, 

ViotoxceELLo.—E. Woolhonse. 

Fiurr.—John Radcliff. 

Onoz.—A. J. Bb. Dubrucq, W. M. _Malsch. 

CLarRine?.—H. Lazarus, 

Marr.—John Cheshire, 

Oxcnestrat Society.—George Mount. 

Musica. History. + H. Turpin. 

Sicut Sixnoine.—W. G. W. Goodworth, L.Mus., T.C. L. 

Caorat Socigty.—C, KE. Wil ling. 

Vocat axp AvRAL Puysio.ogy.—Llewelyn Thomas M.D., and Lennox 
Browne, ¥F.R.C.S. 

Cuorat Service Crass (von Cierncy’.—Rav. the Waupex, Mus.B. 


*,* Classes have also been established in General Subjects for the benefit of 
Stutlents of the College. 





RINITY COLLEGE DECENNIAL FUND. Additi- 
onal list of Subscriptions received up to September 30, 1882; Miss E. 
Atkins, A.Mus, 10s., F. G. Cole., L.Mus., 10s. 6d. 


Dp*® CORBETT gives Lessons through Post in Warmony, 

Counterpoint, Instrumentution, Form in Musical Composition, éc. 4 

wards of seventy Pupils have passed M Muaical Examinations, including. 

Bac., F.C.0., L.Mus., by competition; R.A.M. Locals, Society of Arte, &c., Mee. 

= iis have also obtained the Gavriel and other Prizes. Address, Bridgnorth, 
alop. 








Now Ready. Price Half-a-Crown, 
\RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, CALENDAR, for tke 
—— Year, 1882-3 pd beg Rhee eae includes iculars a se 
follo — List of Officers, Co uw essors an’ n 
for the Public Examinatlons for yoo and cere eee and al 
Music: Classes and Lectures ; Prizes and ery wg ad 
appended cial Regula' in Music ned Prel Preli: 
minary Art Examinations at Oxford, Cam pave ae and hewn a List of 
Doctors and Bachelors in Music of the U King , and other information 
of General Interest to Musical Students. 


Sold by WILLIAM REEVES,.185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Third Edition. Price 6d. (By post 64d.) 
4 he ~ PINK GUIDE, by FREDERIC~ CLARK, ~late 
Secretary to the College. ‘A Guide to the Local Examinations in 
Instrumental and Vocal Music of Trinity College, London.” Contains the 
Official List of Selected Pieces and Studies. 
A. HAMMOND and Co., 5, Vigo Street, Regent Street, W. 


M R. W. HARDING BONNER, Licentiate, Graduate, and 
Member of the Council, Tonic Sol-fa College, prepares candidates for all 
the College Examinations, Harmonium Lessons, either Notation. Schools 


reg Weekly visits to all parts of London.—Adadress, Boleyn Road, 
pton, hb. 


A CADEary for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of 

PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. 

President—FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director—OSCAR BERINGER, 

Nianoforte—Walter Bache, Theodor Frautzen, J. 8. Shedlock, B.A., and 
Oscar Beringer. Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition—Ebenezer Prout, 
B.A, and RK. J. ns ow The Academy is for Amateur and Professional 
Students, Two YPianof orte and One Harmony Lessons Weekly. Fee, Six 
Guineas per Term. NEXT TERM commences SEPTEMBER 25th, Entrance- 
Days, September 20th and 2ist, from 10 to 5.—For Prospectuses and al) parti-l 
culars address the Dingctoa, 





Just publis hed, | price 1s, 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 

i he CALENDAR of the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
WALES for the SESSION 1882-83, 

J. E. CORNISH, 33, Piccadilly, Manchester. 








| ARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, and COMPOSITION.- -- 
Lessovs given; pupils prep: ired privately or by post for all Musical 
Examinaticns, and Music revised for publication by Gro, Oaknry, Mus. Bac., 
Margery Park, London, E., who has prepared many who have gained prizes in 
foc. of Arts’ Exams, and passed L.Mus., T.0.L.; F.C.0.; and Mus.b., at 
Cambridge and Dublin, 
| ] ABTRes MUSIC.—Part-song: OUR HAPPY HAR- 
VEST TLOME, twice sung at Alexandra Palace with great success. Sol- 
fa edition (only), price 1d. 





» OCK BAND and VOCALISTS (Till Family) can now be 
engaged for Concerts, &c, Address—Mr. W. Tint, Keswick. 


BEsto MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Patron—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Pesident—H. R. H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 


COLSTON HALL, OCTOBER 17th, 18tn, 19th, and 20th, 1882. 


MADAME E ALBANI. 
MISS ANNA WILLIAMS, a ys PATEY 
MADAME TREBELLI. 
MR. EDWARD LLOYD, MR. JOSEPH MAAS, 
MR. H ARPER KEARTON 
MR. ROBERT HILTON, MR. MONTAGUE WORLOCK, and 
MR, SANTLEY. 
MR. CHARLES MALLE’S COMPLETE BAND OF EIGUTY 
PERFORMERS. 
Conductor—MR. CHARLES HALLE. 
Programme. 

Mornings, at One o'clock. 
TUESDAY —* Elijah.’ 
WEDNESDAY—‘ Redempticn.’ 
THURSDAY—‘ Moses in Egypt.’ 
FRIDAY—* Messiah.’ 

Programmes on application to the Hox, Szc., Colston Hall, Bristol. 


\ USICAL EVENINGS. — Director, Mr. HENRY 
4 HOLMES.—AUTUMN SERIES,—WEDNESDAYS, November 1, 15, 
29; December 18, 20, at 8.30.—ROYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—Works to be 
performed :—Quartets: Beethoven in C, F minor, E dat, Op. 59, 95, 127; 
Spobr, E tlat, No. 1, Op. 58; Grieg, G minor; Schumann, A, No 3; Haydn, F, 
No. 2, Op. 77, Quintets, (Two Violas) ; Mozart, C; H. Holmes, E (MS.). Sextet: 
Lvaluns, B flat. Pianoforte Quintets: Raff, A minor; A. Ashton, C (M&.). 
ronatas: Brahms, G (Pianoforte and Violin); Mendelssohn, B flat (Pianotorte 
aut Violoncello), Concerto: Piano Solo, with Strings, Bach, in D minor. 

Pnnoforte, Madame Llaas; Violins, Messrs, Holmes aud Parker ; Viola, Mr. 
\. Gibson ; Violoncello, Mr. Howell; Second Viola, Mr. Hill ; Second Viclon- 
cello, Mr, Ould. 





Eveaings, at Hight o'clock. 
Beéthoven’s * Mass’ and Selection. 
Haydn’s ‘Spring’ and Selection. 
‘Jason,’ by Mackenzie, and Selection. 


Subscription, £1 1s, 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 43 
r and 45, Harley-street, W. —In corporated by Royal Charter in 1853.—The 
MICHAEL MAS TERM begins on OCTOBER 2nd (for the SCHOOL on 
SEPTEMBER 25th), Prospectuses of the Higher Course, of the Four Years’ 
Course, and of the School may. be obtained of the Secaxtary, at the Office. 
Lectures will be given by Canon FARRAR, Professors HENRY MORLEY, 
H. G, SERLEY, and others. 

wal EENS COLLEGE.— Several SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free Education at 
he College, will be awarded by an Examination held on SEPTEMBER, 28th 
and 29th 

QUEEN'S COLLEGE.—Students attending one or more of the College 
Classes may receive Instruction in Music from Mr. W. G. CUSINS, Fee, Six 
Guineas for 18 Less: ms- 


ge SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of « every descrip- 

tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
sinele instruments inserted. Consiguments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and § IM PSON 47, + Leic ester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 





\CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
‘ Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH, Fifteenth Season, 1881, 
The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 
rising Artists to be introduced in public. Full Prospectus on application to 
ll, G, HOPPER, Hon. Sec,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

GOUNOD IN ENGLAND. In Two Vols. 
FRIENDSHIP AND BUSINESS, 5s. 3d., (by post 5s. 6d.) 
All the Music Sung and Composed by 
GEORGINA WELDON, 

MUSIC AND ART ASSOCIATION, 28a, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

















Now READY. 1882. 3. 


J. B. CRAMER & COWS 
Christmas Album cf 


DANCE MUSIC. 


IN BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED COVER. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ConTENTS :— 
MANTEAUX NOIRS. Waltz .. ‘i «-  P, Bucanossr. 
MANTEAUX NOIRS. Quadrille + .. P. Bucatosst, 
FRANCINE. Waltz ne ae ic WALDTEUFEL, 
COQUETTERIEN. Polka we eo .. Max Fruuuine. 
OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. Waltz -.  C. Lowrsran. 
LA FILLE DU TAMBOUR-MAJOR. Lancers C. H. Marniort. 
BOCCACIO. Waltz a os Pe «» Max Fruu.ina. 
ALPINE. Schottische .. oe or .. C. H. Marriorr. 
CONNAUGHT. Polka .. - ie .. C. H. Marrtorr. 
MOUSQUETAIRES. Galop... ee +» Carto Zorrt. 





d. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


MANOLA. 


(LE JOUR ET LA NUIT.) 
OPERA COMIQUE. 


ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 





MUSIC BY 


CH. LECOCQ. 





FULL VOCAL SCORE. English Words . nett 8s, 
Do. do. French Words . ,, 10s. 
COMPLETE OPERA. ForPiano Solo. ,, 4s. 


LIBRETTO. With Words of Songs,, 64d. 
LIST OF SO NGS. 

COMPASS. KEY. PRICE. 

GENTLE PHBE .. .. ..'.. EtoF C 4s. 


ERE LOVE COULD SEE .. .. CtoA flat A flat 4s. 


TWO BIRDS (Duet) se Sie = 


Contralto) .. .. ve? a OR, G 4s. 
SONG OF THE ONION (Serio- 
Comic)s. ~s % .. « DtoE flat E flat 4s. 


WOMAN (Serio-Comie) oo ss « ODO G 4s. 
PROCRASTINATION (Serio-Comic) DtoE flat E flat 4s. 


SHALL WE OUR GLASS FOREGO? 
(Drinking Song) Introduced. 
Music by L. ps WenzeL.. .. DtoF D 4s. 


PIANOFORTE Music. 


FANTASIA ON THE POPULAR AIRS 
(Solo and Duet) oe ‘ .- Henny Parker 4s. 





COMPLETE OPERA. Arranged for 
Violin Solo or any Treble Instru- 
ment .. ars se ba .. E,. Auprpert nett 2s, 





DANCE MUSIC. 


QUADRILLE. Illustrated (Solo and Duet) .. Anpan 4s. 
POLKA Ditto ee . ee Annan 4s. 
LANCERS Ditto ve .. C,H. R. Marniorr 4s. 


WALTZES Ditto ad ox Max Friinuine 4s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


N.B.—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music are supplied 
at Half the Marked Price, and Post Free. 











London : Printed | by Swirt & Co., Nev rien Beret High Holborn. “Published by Witr1am Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London, and all communications 
be directed to the Editorial Oftice, 185, Fleet Street, London, 





